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PUBLIC POWERS FOR THE COMMONWEAL: 
A Challenge to Faith-Based Organizing 
By Moshe ben Asher, Ph.D. & Khulda bat Sarah 


If we are going to give power to the philosophers, the Prince, the elected, or to the party central committee, we have 
to explain why. In the case of restoring power to the people, no such argument is required. An explanation may be 
required of why such a situation will be safe, efficient, lasting, or a source of wise decisions, but not why it is legiti- 


mate. Radical democracy is legitimacy itself. 


—C. Douglas Lummis! 


Commonweal—our very soul as a nation springs 
from this word. By the seventeenth century it defined 
the political system in which the supreme power of 
government is legitimized by our consent.” It described 
our common wellbeing, our general good, our welfare 
and prosperity as a community.3 

But what does it mean to us now? How many of us 
believe that the supreme power of the government of 
the United States operates by our consent, or that its 
power and authority lie in our hands? As Sheldon 
Wolin writes: “. . . [It is in] the interest of corporate 
power, not simply that ordinary citizens should per- 
ceive how money buys politicians and legislation, but 
that they should perceive how much money it takes. 
That knowledge provides an invaluable lesson in pow- 
erlessness.”4 Or as David Simon (creator of “The Wire” 
TV series) puts it: “America is not working for people 
without power. And that’s the way people with power 
have designed it to work.’> 

The lesson has not been lost on us. The sea change 
did not escape our notice. We have watched its waters 
rise at our feet and eat away the ground on which we 
stand. We have seen the rising tide float the boats of 
others but not our own.° The power that was ours, our 
economic and political wherewithal, it washed away. 
So we live uneasily as strangers in a strange land. 

For the money-corruption of our government has 
alienated us from the rights, roles, and resources essen- 
tial to exercise public powers—the powers reserved to 
governments—for the commonweal, an alienation that 
is greater than at any time in living memory. The short- 
lived Occupy Wall Street mobilization of 2011-12 is its 
latest memorial.’ 

And the connection of this alienation to the evils of 
poverty, oppression, and injustice is unmistakable. The 
upward skewing of institutional power into the hands of 
a few drives a host of crises for the majority, including: 
despoliation of the environment, unchecked mass sur- 


veillance, criminalization of dissent, continual war- 
profiteering, systemic educational failures, racism and 
race-related violence, criminal justice system injustice, 
organized crime, epidemic metabolic-syndrome dis- 
eases,’ inaccessibility of health care, decline of the 
middle-class,° loss of living-wage work, chronic pover- 
ty, and much more. 

What’s worse is that ordinary people now share 
drastic limits on their opportunities for sustained action 
as citizens to address such problems. Precisely at the 
time when we should have a role in government to act 
in our public capacity, “public space” has all but disap- 
peared. And so we lack the opportunity for contributing 
to our own public good. Not surprisingly, the word 
“commonweal” has disappeared from the American 
vernacular, and with it the shared vision for our happi- 
ness, health, and safety. The soul of America is sick. 

What’s to be done? Historically, it has been the 
forces of grassroots organizing that have responded to 
this kind of loss. But they, unfortunately, have been 
responding only to the effects of the inequality of pow- 
er. They have not dealt directly with the structure of 
that inequality, with the fact that it is institutional in 
nature. They have not brought about a vesting of direct- 
ly democratic, countervailing institutional power in the 
citizenry at large. 


Why institutional power? 

If we want to transform the country’s structural in- 
equality of power at its root, then we will need to rec- 
ognize and act on five inviolable principles of success- 
ful social movements: Build or rely on existing com- 
munity. Build organization. Build mobilization. Build 
movement. And build (or rebuild) institutions. Unfortu- 
nately, and tellingly, that last and pivotal principle has 
fallen through the cracks of grassroots organizing’s 
strategic vision. 


Moreover, we will need to distinguish between (1) 
building power—that is, organizing and mobilizing 
people in sufficient numbers to mount campaigns that 
leverage targets on issues (which traditionally is what 
grassroots organizing does); and (2) contending for 
state power—that is, using the power built through or- 
ganization, mobilization, and movement to acquire con- 
trol of those powers reserved to governments, which 
include the powers to legislate, to tax, to spend public 
monies, to police, to take by eminent domain, and to 
market tax-free bonds. These latter are the powers ex- 
ercised by the people “in power.” 

This idea that leaps beyond organizations that win 
concessions; it envisions vitalizing and shaping historic 
movement, institutionalizing the full citizenry as per- 
manent partner in the country’s political-economic de- 
cision-making. 

It’s an idea that offers realistic hope we can take 
down the current inequality of power. 

But if that’s the case, why haven’t we availed our- 
selves of these powers? Perhaps we tell ourselves that 
they are not accessible to us; or conversely, that we are 
not entitled to them. As historian Lawrence Goodwyn 
(d. 2013) pointed out several decades ago, based on his 
classic study of Populism, even reformers accept the 
idea that their reforms will not significantly transform 
the structure of power-inequality.!° Or perhaps we are 
ignorant of the need for, and the method of, institution- 
alizing direct citizen action. 

More likely, we ignore the potential of public pow- 
ers because they are maligned, a consequence of their 
being disconnected from their justification of serving 
the commonweal. They have been commandeered by 
the members of a privileged class, those whom Samuel 
Adams described in his own time as “. . . raising them- 
selves on the ruin of this Country.”!! Surely none of us 
doubt the capacity of that class or of powerful corpora- 
tions to corrupt national, state, and big-city govern- 
ments. According to Thomas Picketty’s Capital in the 
Twenty-First Century (2013), this is what happens his- 
torically in capitalist systems—they trend toward in- 
equality. !2 

Sheldon Wolin, too, offers a penetrating conceptu- 
alization of partisan-dominated representative govern- 
ment in the service of major corporations and the 
wealthiest individuals. He describes the emergence of 
corporate totalitarianism from a strong democracy, a 
scenario in which democracy is completely “managed,” 
without appearing to be suppressed. In depicting what 
he calls “inverted totalitarianism,” he notes, that“... 
[it] succeeds by encouraging political disengagement 
rather than mass mobilization, that [it] relies more on 
‘private’ media to disseminate propaganda reinforcing 
the official version of events.”!3 

All-encompassing repossession of public powers 
by the mass-citizenry is the antidote to this disengage- 
ment, and it is the sine qua non of our progressive fu- 
ture.!4 No other approach has the potential for building 
countervailing institutional power to disempower cor- 
tupt partisan forces and promote the commonweal. 

But perhaps the most convincing evidence of the 
need to possess public powers is to be found in the fail- 


ure of grassroots organizing itself to consolidate the 
power gained in thousands of successful campaigns 
over a half-century. The model of community organiz- 
ing that has been in vogue for several decades requires 
in effect that we rebuild community and organization 
and mobilization-capacity over and over again. It re- 
quires what we call “slash and burn.” In order to keep 
expanding the total number of member units in an or- 
ganizing project, and because projects rarely have suf- 
ficient funding to continuously staff campaigns and 
actions for all of their individual units, they must nec- 
essarily “slash” staff support to some units. Without 
staff support, those individual units “burn out,” requir- 
ing repeated redevelopment. 

Moreover, without institutional power, grassroots 
organizing has not been able to reliably raise the in- 
come needed for “builds” (such as membership re- 
cruitment, leadership development, formal training, 
program evaluation, etc.) to support the campaigns and 
actions that produce the “wins.” It has failed to contin- 
uously expand the funding platform. 

As others have noted,!5 dependence on foundation 
grants and government contracts, given the funders’ 
preoccupation with “wins,” leaves grassroots organiz- 
ing projects financially hamstrung. And even if internal 
fundraising can partially compensate for that handicap, 
such efforts constitute a continuing drain on the time, 
energy, and morale of organizers and leaders. 

Further and disturbingly, Interfaith Funders (IF), a 
funding clearinghouse for religious and secular founda- 
tions that have supported faith-based community orga- 
nizing, ceased most of its operations on September 1, 
2014. The explanation given by the IF Board Chair was 
that, “In the past year, some IF member foundations 
have changed their funding priorities and ceased fund- 
ing organizing as a social change strategy.” !6 

Unfortunately, they’re not the only ones to do so. 
Increasingly “vitriolic” attacks from far-right groups 
within the Catholic Church on the activities of the 
Catholic Campaign for Human Development (CCHD) 
—“without any question for the last forty years the 
single largest funder of basic, hard scrabble community 
organizing”!7—is resulting in the loss of funding for 
broad-based coalitions. “In 2012-13 alone, five affili- 
ates of the Gamaliel Foundation—one of the nation’s 
largest networks of faith-based community organiz- 
ers—lost CCHD funds.”!8 These attacks by far-right 
groups are also “. . . creating a culture of fear and mak- 
ing it increasingly difficult for community organizers 
and community groups to be part of broad-based coali- 
tions that augment their power.’”!9 Catholic leaders are 
said to be appraising social justice coalitions and part- 
nerships with “increasing suspicion.” 

We also note that the Great Recession of 2008 has 
had substantial effects on foundations and their social 
justice grantees, including those doing community or- 
ganizing. As the report on Sustaining Organizing notes, 
“Organizations are doing a lot more work with a lot less 
—less money, less training, less infrastructure and less 
staffing. We hope that the findings in the report stimu- 
late conversations on how to create a more sustainable 
infrastructure for organizing groups—both in terms of 


short term recovery and long term sustainability.”2° 
While the economic recovery has been slow but none- 
theless continuing, much less certain is whether those 
foundations making social justice grants will return to 
their pre-recession levels of commitment to community 
organizing. 

This may be further compounded in the long run, 
at least for faith-based organizing, by the decades-long 
outmigration from affiliation with religious organiza- 
tions and institutions, as confirmed by the 2008 Reli- 
gious Landscape Survey of the Pew Forum on Religion 
and Public Life. Moreover, a new Pew survey of more 
than 35,000 Americans reports that “. . . the percentage 
of adults (ages 18 and older) who describe themselves 
as Christians has dropped by nearly eight percentage 
points in just seven years, from 78.4% . . . in 2007 to 
70.6% in 2014. Over the same period, the percentage of 
Americans who are religiously unaffiliated—describing 
themselves as atheist, agnostic or ‘nothing in 
particular’—has jumped more than six points, from 
16.1% to 22.8%.” This outmigration points to an in- 
cremental weakening of religious legitimization, mem- 
bership recruitment opportunities, and fundraising for 
faith-based organizing in the U.S.?! 

There may be some optimism regarding fundrais- 
ing for community organizing based on the successful 
grassroots canvassing reported by The Center for Popu- 
lar Democracy (CPD).22 The Report recognizes that 
foundation funding for grassroots organizing “ebbs and 
flows,” and that “Building a diverse funding base with 
revenue-generating canvass operations and small-donor 
programs can enable base-building organizations to 
scale up their work and enjoy a higher degree of institu- 
tional stability and independence.” The CPD report 
presents numerous “best practices,” virtually all of 
which are based on canvassing experience and bound to 
be useful. While we agree with the near- and medium- 
term promise of grassroots canvassing for issue-driven 
community organizing, we have questions and doubts 
about the long-term prospects, which are not addressed 
by the CPD report.23 Our perspective is based on 
Moshe’s extensive experience with grassroots canvass- 
ing—as canvasser, canvass-organizer, organizer of a 
successful canvass, recruiter and trainer of a few hun- 
dred canvassers, and author of a published how-to pa- 
per on canvassing.24 On balance, we are not sanguine 
about the long-term potential of grassroots canvassing 
to build and sustain a national movement that success- 
fully remedies the country’s institutionalized inequality 
of power. 

All of the foregoing makes it extremely difficult to 
scale up organizing significantly beyond current levels, 
and ultimately limits the ability to deal effectively with 
the structure of power-inequality. 

By contrast, institutionalizing public powers in the 
hands of the citizenry can institutionalize the resources 
needed for citizen action. By employing the public 
powers of taxing, eminent domain, tax-free-bond-mar- 
keting, etc., we can limit the operational costs of ac- 
quiring those resources. That same citizenry may then 
appropriate them as required to act for the common- 
weal. 


Lastly and most importantly, despite its innumer- 
able successes, grassroots organizing has had little or 
no effect on the nation’s structure of power-inequality, 
exercised through myriad policies, laws, and “deep 
state”25 machinations. After a half-century of inspired 
and inspiring grassroots community, congregational, 
and labor organizing, power and influence are more 
oligarchically concentrated than at any time since the 
1920s.26 

Without permanent institutional powers, we be- 
lieve grassroots citizen action is destined to remain 
below the national political radar, not unified despite its 
expanding statewide and national initiatives,?’ and with 
little or no substantive effect on the inequality of power. 
Under the present circumstances, without the capacity 
to raise sufficient funds to sustain decades-long mass 
citizen action, prospects are dim for a transformative 
progressive national movement. 

And indeed, Martin Gilens and Benjamin I. Page 
have concluded as much in their recent peer-reviewed 
research: “. . . economic elites and organized groups 
representing business interests have substantial inde- 
pendent impacts on U.S. government policy, while 
mass-based interest groups and average citizens have 
little or no independent influence.”28 

How can we remedy this structural inequality of 
power, which if not successfully challenged will only 
grow in scale and effect? Where and when and how 
does such a grandiose ambition begin to be realized? 


Is there a model for institutionalized grassroots 
empowerment? 

Clearly, given the resources at our disposal today, we 
should not begin with a strategy that focuses on nation- 
al or state governments. We should instead focus our 
efforts on government in the metropolitan areas where 
the majority of Americans live and work, and where 
there is nearly total alienation of the middle- and low- 
income citizenry from the exercise of public powers. 
The boundaries and scale of metropolitan governments 
also make them approachable by an organized citizenry 
wielding nonpartisan populist power, and their structure 
can be repossessed and redirected to serve the com- 
monweal. 

Fortunately, the United States has a well-tested, 
directly democratic political institution, a highly ser- 
viceable model to create a lower tier of urban social 
infrastructure, which can be adapted to meet contempo- 
rary needs. The model for this bottom-up institutional- 
ized empowering of urban populations is the open, di- 
rectly democratic New England town.29 

A little history of Massachusetts helps to under- 
stand its potential, beginning with the puritans settling 
in the Bay State in the late 1620s under a royal charter 
given to the Massachusetts Bay Company. The charter, 
although a commercial document, created civil gov- 
ernment by a quarterly General Court comprised of the 
governor, magistrates, and all freemen (i.e., company 
stockholders). The Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay 
colonies were combined in 1633. The following year 
the towns informally appointed deputies to attend the 
Court. They removed the governor, replaced him with 


one of their own choice, and approved legislation nam- 
ing themselves and their successors as the official town 
representatives to the Court, with all legislative pow- 
ers—and that was just the beginning. 

In our own era, nearly four centuries later, “open” 
town meetings in New England are still popular assem- 
blies, with membership extended to every adult citizen, 
entitling each to act politically in the government— 
directly and in-person. Typically, each town elects an 
odd number of “selectmen” (which includes women), 
usually three or five, but sometimes as many as nine or 
11. The officeholders call annual and special meetings, 
enact laws, and generally supervise a broad range of 
town activities. Their powers also extend to appoint- 
ment of other town officials. However, while the se- 
lectmen may plan roads and other public works and the 
tax assessments to pay for them, these plans and as- 
sessments do not have the force of law until the citizens 
“signify their satisfaction” in an open town meeting. In 
many respects, the viability of open New England town 
government is due to the excellence of this selectmen 
system. While selectmen function as an executive man- 
agement committee, the legislative power remains in 
the assembly itself. There is virtually no evidence in the 
records of any serious encroachment by selectmen on 
the prerogatives of the town meeting. 

Thomas Jefferson was one of the great admirers of 
town-meeting direct democracy, which he regarded as 
the foundation of the nation. His definition of a repub- 
lic was a government controlled by the grassroots citi- 
zenry—“acting directly and personally”—according to 
tules established by the majority. Governments, then, 
are more or less republican in proportion to direct citi- 
zen action in the exercise of public power, and the 
purest form of republic for Jefferson was reflected in 
the open New England towns. The linchpin of Jeffer- 
son’s visionary strategy for a republic was his proposal 
to subdivide the counties into small, independent gov- 
ernments resembling New England towns. He envi- 
sioned town-like “little republics,” direct democracies 
that would afford opportunities for every citizen to act 
in the government (rather than acting on the govern- 
ment—that is, exerting influence from the outside). 

Jefferson also anticipated that directly democratic 
government would enhance public administration by 
drawing large numbers of citizens into the management 
of public affairs. In a letter to Governor John Tyler, as 
if anticipating the need for two-tier urban government 
at the metropolitan and neighborhood levels, Jefferson 
mentions the subdivision of the counties and general 
education as “two great measures . . . without which no 
republic can maintain itself in strength.” Six years later 
he declared, “the article nearest my heart is the subdivi- 
sion of the counties. . . .”30 

It was Jefferson’s belief that the “regularly or- 
ganized power” of town-meeting governments would 
prevent insurrections by giving the citizenry a practical 
means “to crush, regularly and peaceably, the usurpa- 
tions of their unfaithful agents [at higher levels of gov- 
ernment].”” Hannah Arendt?! elaborates: 

The Bill of Rights in the American Constitu- 

tion forms the last, and the most exhaustive, 


legal bulwark for the private realm against 
public power, and Jefferson's preoccupation 
with the dangers of public power and this 
remedy against them is sufficiently well 
known. However, under conditions, not of 
prosperity as such, but of rapid and constant 
economic growth, that is, of a constantly in- 
creasing expansion of the private realm—and 
these were of course the conditions of the 
modern age—the dangers of corruption and 
perversion were much more likely to arise 
from private interests than from public power. 
And it speaks for the high calibre of Jeffer- 
son's statesmanship that he was able to per- 
ceive this danger despite his preoccupation 
with the older and better-known threats of 
corruption in bodies politic.32 
But, as Arendt illuminates, partisan party interests 
kept directly democratic town government from its 
rightful place in the Constitution.33 Jefferson’s vision 
ultimately remained unrealized. By the mid-nineteenth 
century, urbanized government—burgeoning in scale, 
under the influence of political machines, and lacking a 
viable two-tier conception—had no use for direct 
democracy. 


How does direct democracy work in practice? 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, in 1835, summarized many of 
the qualities of open town government. Reviewing 
Concord’s town-meeting history, Emerson acknowl- 
edged that he was unable to discover any absurd laws, 
offensive legislators, witch-hunts, abuse of religious 
minorities, or bizarre crimes committed under open 
town authority. He also noted that frugality had not 
stopped the town meeting from voting to appropriate 
resources for education and the poor. Lastly, he de- 
scribed the political paradox, for the citizenry, of direct 
self-government: 

In every winding road, in every stone fence, in 

the smokes of the poorhouse chimney, in the 

clock on the church, they read their own pow- 

er, and consider the wisdom and error of their 

judgments.34 

Revealing a similar sentiment, Henry David 
Thoreau, in 1854, spoke publicly of his high regard for 
the open town meetings that allowed every member of 
a community, high or low, to have a hand in the man- 
agement of the government: 

When, in some obscure country town, the 

farmers come together to a special town meet- 

ing, to express their opinion on some subject 

which is vexing the land, that, I think, is the 

true Congress, and the most respectable one 

that is ever assembled in the United States.35 

It is reasonable to hypothesize, then, that the leg- 
endary contentment of New Englanders with the politi- 
cal and fiscal integrity of their towns derives from their 
own direct control. They have not been victimized by 
misallocation of resources to special interests. Town- 
meeting government places the privilege of making 
public policy, appropriations, and structural alterations 
in the government itself under direct citizen control. 


Directly democratic towns provide an effective means 
for citizens to shape their own laws and policies, and to 
articulate their demands for collective goods and ser- 
vices. 

In that regard, one of the most intriguing aspects of 
the New England popular assembly is its “feedback 
mechanism” by which members come to realize that a 
structural adaptation is necessary to meet changing con- 
ditions. That realization occurs because the citizens are 
both the producers and the consumers of town-govern- 
ment public goods, every citizen having both roles. 
Thus when the citizens become conscious of the need 
for a basic change in the structure of their government, 
they can act to accomplish it. At the same time, gov- 
ernment behavior that is unwise, unjust, or otherwise 
punishing imposes its consequences on the same citi- 
zenry charged with the responsibility of decision-mak- 
ing. All of this has had the effect of directly stimulating 
the introduction of structural innovations, such as se- 
lectmen, town managers, and finance committees. Open 
town government thus addresses the flaw of political 
elitism—that is, the practice of deciding for others 
without having to experience the consequences of those 
decisions oneself. 

The viability of open town government is a contin- 
uing demonstration of the capacity for bottom-up-gov- 
ernance of public space by popular assembly, even in 
the 21st century. According to the most recent compre- 
hensive survey, open town government has mostly been 
preserved in the modern era.36 One Maine town among 
420 has abandoned the open meeting. The open meet- 
ing “remains fundamentally the same” as the assembly 
of freemen of the 1600s in 84 percent of Massachusetts 
towns. In New Hampshire, 81 percent of the towns 
continue the open town meeting. And in Vermont, only 
the town of Brattleboro has abandoned it. The explana- 
tion for this loyalty to open town government is not 
sentiment or myopia, but a conviction of the citizens 
that they are equally or better equipped than elected 
representatives to make political decisions. Throughout 
New England, large percentages of survey respondents 
rate the quality of town-meeting debate and decision- 
making as excellent or good—which is hardly the con- 
temporary view of representative forms of local gov- 
ernment. 

Open town governments have also received high 
praise for giving discontented citizens alternatives to 
deal with higher levels of authority that have become 
oppressive to their interests. In one instance, more than 
20 Vermont town governments on annual meeting day 
approved similar resolutions to prohibit nuclear power 
plants and radioactive waste within their borders.37 As 
of July 2014, in response to a proposed high-pressure 
pipeline that would convey gas from fracking fields in 
Pennsylvania to East Coast ports, 20 of the 30 Mass- 
achusetts towns in the pipeline’s path had adopted reso- 
lutions opposing the pipeline.38 Directly democratic 
citizen action thus enables us to move beyond what 
Thomas Jefferson characterized as the endless cycle of 
“repression, rebellion, and reform.” 

Adopting the open town-government model would 
allow us to democratize big-city government, balancing 


the existing top-down system, by allocating public 
powers to a lower tier of government that is driven 
from the bottom up. The well-considered model for this 
purpose is two-tier metropolitan government, which 
divides public powers and functions along metropolitan 
and neighborhood boundaries.39 
Our conception of the two-tier model envisions a 
directly democratic lower tier. It reflects Tocqueville’s 
perspective: 
Face to face democracy was the foundation— 
not a substitute for—representative institu- 
tions, federalism, and national democracy. In 
direct personal participation, Tocqueville ob- 
served, people both learn the skills of citizen- 
ship and develop a taste for freedom; there- 
after they form an active rather than deferen- 
tial, apathetic, or privatized constituency for 
state and national representation, an engaged 
public for national issues.*° 
Thus, directly democratic government at this lower 
level is not precluded from having a leveraging effect 
on the entire metropolitan government, as we have 
pointed out above. If the foundational neighborhood 
units acquire public powers, they will have opportuni- 
ties for joining together to direct and counter even 
much higher levels of authority, public and private, that 
act contrary to their interests. Hannah Fenichel Pitkin 
and Sara Shumer remind us of our forgotten history in 
this regard: 
Democrats need to think hard—both histori- 
cally and theoretically—about the circum- 
stances and the institutions by which large- 
scale collective power can be kept responsible 
to its participatory foundations. In the new 
American states, for example, after the disrup- 
tion of British rule, radicals insisted on uni- 
cameral legislatures, weak or collective execu- 
tives, frequent elections, rotation in office to 
prevent formation of a class of professional 
politicians. Most important, representatives 
were elected by participatory town or country 
meetings, thus by political bodies with an 
identity and some experience in collective 
action, rather than by isolated voters. Conse- 
quently, dialogue between representatives and 
their constituencies was frequent and vigor- 
ous; representatives were often instructed and 
sometimes recalled. But there are many possi- 
bilities for vital and fruitful interaction be- 
tween the local and the national community.*! 


Why hasn't grassroots organizing focused on 
direct democracy? 

Why has the idea of targeting the structure of power- 
inequality (to permanently transform it) been anathema 
to the organizers and leaders of grassroots reform 
movements over the last 50 years? There are several 
plausible explanations. 

Changing the nation’s power structure is not in the 
legacy of Saul Alinsky, which has been inherited by 
almost all American organizers and organizing initia- 
tives. Despite his radicalism, Alinsky was a devoted 


“religious” regarding institutionalized power. He want- 
ed to refine and perfect its outcomes, not to fundamen- 
tally alter the structure. 

European organizers and grassroots leaders have a 
different, revolutionary inheritance, so changing the 
structure of the state is not a foreign idea to them— 
which is ironic, since their roots are in monarchy, while 
ours are in revolution. The irony is compounded when 
we realize that it is the structure of American govern- 
ment that is the most valued legacy of our founders and 
their successors, one that affords us the possibility of 
achieving every other worthwhile objective. How is it 
that we who esteem so highly the constitutional frame- 
work—the federal system of local, state, and national 
governments; the tripartite division of powers among 
the legislative, executive, and judicial branches; the 
direct election of representatives; and the independence 
of the judiciary—give so little consideration to the im- 
portance of structure for the democratization of met- 
ropolitan government? 

Disinterest in challenging the power structure may 
also reflect our cultural certainty that our form of gov- 
ernment represents something on the order of Divine 
Providence, an unstoppable historical force. This natu- 
rally disinclines many of us from concentrated thinking 
or action to bring about fundamental changes in the 
structure. We may have internalized belief in the in- 
evitability of “progress’—we remain committed to 
improving laws, policies, practices, and officialdom— 
but we nonetheless also believe that transforming the 
power structure is unnecessary and, at any rate, un- 
achievable. 


Who can lead? 

A national movement to reclaim the public powers for 

the commonweal will eventually require the active po- 

litical participation of millions of citizens in scores of 
diverse urban communities. But which organizations 
will take the first steps in such an historic initiative? 

Which can act as the vanguard to organize and mobilize 

such a movement? 

One way to approach this question is to set out the 
qualifications for the organizations most likely to 
launch and lead such a movement successfully. Consid- 
er the following criteria: 

* Which organizations are well established in long- 
lived communities of shared values and interests in 
virtually every major metropolitan area of the 
country? 

* Which organizations have the capacity to promote 
a compelling moral vision? 

* Which organizations have included diverse popula- 
tions in their membership, leadership, and profes- 
sional staff? 

* Which organizations have developed a knowledge 
base and practical skills with which to mentor 
grassroots leaders? 

* Which organizations have a history of recruiting 
and training leaders and members? 

* Which organizations have a history of commitment 
to nonpartisan political action? 


* Which organizations have demonstrated a capacity 
to mobilize thousands of citizens in disciplined 
actions to negotiate with decision-makers? 

* Which organizations possess decades-long experi- 
ence of successful multi-issue campaigns aimed to 
serve the commonweal? 

* Which organizations can educate the public to un- 
derstand and support the movement? 

The faith-based organizing projects, founded and 
supported by the major U.S. training centers dedicated 
to progressive grassroots organizing—such as the In- 
dustrial Areas Foundation, PICO National Network, 
Gamaliel Foundation, and Direct Action Research and 
Training Center—satisfy all of these criteria. Their 
Alinsky inheritance (at least in regard to power-build- 
ing campaigns and actions), their extensive experience, 
and their faith-based character establish their creden- 
tials for the vanguard-organizing role. 

This last qualification is of no small significance. 
Successful social movements have a story that commu- 
nicates their moral vision and gives hope for the future. 
If grassroots organizing is to concentrate sufficient 
power to transform the structure of power-inequality, it 
must be unified in a common visionary strategy. It must 
develop and widely promote a moral vision*? of the 
commonweal we want for our children and grandchil- 
dren. 

And for many of us, that moral vision is religiously 
derived. We agree with Marshall Ganz: It’s essential to 
recognize the importance of spirituality, faith, and reli- 
gion in the lives of the people as the foundation and 
sustenance of their political understandings and com- 
mitments.43 

We are thus encouraged by the decades-long role 
of faith-based organizing in building America’s con- 
temporary pluralistic civic religion. This civic religious 
life reflects the unique culture of American spirituality 
and the widespread longing to remake the day-to-day 
world in the nearly universal image of God’s love, as 
revealed in our commitments to each other for right- 
eousness, truth, justice, freedom, peace, and kindness. 


Who will lead? 

We know, however, that changing the form of met- 
ropolitan government—introducing a directly democra- 
tic lower tier—by campaigning for ballot initiatives or 
state legislation is not in the strategic visions or orga- 
nizing repertoires of the faith-based federations. We 
have worked in that world, and we can easily imagine 
their organizers, project directors, and training-center 
staff responding: “We don’t do that.” 

We also know that the vanguard of a movement to 
achieve public powers for the commonweal must ener- 
gize and ally itself with a wide range of organiza- 
tions—Intemet-based, turf-based, and identity-based— 
which faith-based organizing has only begun to do.*4 

Yet change may be in the wind. According to two 
major surveys,45 some of the ranks of faith-based orga- 
nizing recognize the need for a more compelling strate- 
gic vision, presumably one not constrained by current 
methodological considerations. Some recognize the 
need for more innovative fundraising methods that will 


take them beyond their current resource plateau. And 
some are aware that their models, methodologies, and 
strategies have virtually no effect on the country’s 
structure of power-inequality. 

Will the faith-based organizations be in the fore- 
front of a movement to reclaim the public powers for 
the commonweal? The challenges they face may bring 
them to increasing recognition of the need for institu- 
tionalized empowerment of the citizenry. If not, then 
our era of grassroots organizing may be unable to bring 
about social development on a scale comparable to that 
achieved by the American independence, labor, or civil 
rights movements. We’re hopeful that consciousness of 
their particular strengths as grassroots, progressive, 
faith-based organizations may positively influence their 
thinking and actions in this direction. 

But our hope is guarded because the field has more 
or less settled on successful organizing methods and 


models that, ironically, limit their vision. Whether faith- 
based organizing will take up this challenge depends on 
its recognition that to succeed in the future, we have to 
try new methods and models. We must integrate what 
we have learned from the past, but avoid always doing 
what we know how to do. We have to be historians ap- 
praising the past, visionaries of the future, and method- 
innovators in the present. 


One last question . . . 

Is there a faith-based organizing project somewhere in 
the United States that wants to realize this vision, to 
transform its metropolitan government, returning the 
public powers to the people for the sake of the com- 
monweal? 


Trust the people—the wise and the ignorant, the good and the bad—with the gravest of questions, and in the end you 
educate the race. At the same time you secure, not perfect institutions, not necessarily good ones, but the best possi- 
ble while human nature is the basis and the only material to build with. 


—wWendell Phillips*¢ 
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